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International Public Opinion. 

The Kishineff massacre and the attempted petition 
of Jewish leaders and others in this country to the 
Russian government have brought to the front the 
whole question of international public opinion, its 
rights, duties and limitations, as has rarely been the 
case. 

The existence and rapid growth of an international 
public opinion, with a corresponding evolution of in- 
ternational conscience, is one of the most patent facts 
of the day. The time has passed when any nation can 
live to itself. All governments and peoples now 
walk in the white light of universal observation and 
judgment. Concealmentis nolonger possible. Severe 
passport regulations and censorships count for little. 
What is said in secret is uttered on the housetops, 
In all parts of the world men learn quickly of the 
important occurrences in other quarters, and then 
think and speak and write about them with the ut- 
most sincerity and freedom, often with a great deal 
more frankness and fairness than of nearby events. 

This freedom of discussion of foreign affairs is not 
a mere accidental result of the new and swift methods 
of intercommunication. These merely furnish the 
occasion for its exercise. It is a natural social right of 





human nature. It is alsoa solemn duty. The inter- 
ests of particular nations and of humanity demand it. 
There is nothing much worse for a nation than to 
live under its own eyes alone. 

Governments also have a right to consider and pass 
judgment upon the actions and policies of other gov- 
ernments, though of course the exercise of the right 
is a most delicate task, and meddlesomeness in the 
affairs of other governments is never justified. In- 
ternational law already recognizes this right in ex- 
treme cases of disorder and wrong doing. How far, 
if at all, it may be expedient to use the right under 
particular circumstances, how it should be done, and 
under what limitations, may very properly be open to 
question. But of the right and the duty, speaking 
in general terms, there can be no doubt. 

The Jewish leaders and others in this country who 
have sought by appeal to the Russian government to 
secure more favorable treatment of the Jews in the 
Czar’s dominions have been entirely within their 
right. The circumstances amply justified them in 
what they did. The attempt of our government to 
aid these petitioners in a matter of so grave character 
has also been entirely proper. The government — 
the President and Congress — would have been fully 
warranted in sending a memorial on its own motion, 
if its own skirts had been sufticiently spotless at home. 

Russia has declined to receive the petition, though 
its moral effect has probably not been on that account 
in any way diminished. Not only the authorities at 
St. Petersburg, but every persecuted Hebrew and 
every sufferer from whatever injustice in Russia, will 
learn of the voice in behalf of justice that came out 
of the West. And von Plehve, or whoever was re- 
sponsible for permitting the massacre, cannot prevent 
it. The only ground on which the Czar’s govern- 
ment can justify itself in refusing the remonstrance 
is that it was in no way responsible for the crime, 
and that it is doing everything in its power to bring 
the perpetrators to judgment. This justification is 
offered, and we sincerely hope it may be made good, 
though the evidence accumulates that at least the 
Minister of the Interior was as guilty in the affair as 
the governor of Bessarabia, whom the Czar summarily 
dismissed. 

The tendency on the part of both peoples and gov- 
ernments to resent the exercise of this right of foreign 
intervention of opinion grows out of the old national 
exclusiveness of the days when nations knew little 
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of one another. But it must give way before the 
growing unity of the peoples of the world and of their 
interests, which makes wrong in one part of the 
world a wrong against all men everywhere. Nothing 
is more certain than that we are to have hereafter an 
international public opinion as powerful in world af- 
fairs as is local public opinion in the affairs of com- 
munities and states. The world-protests against the 
great national sins of the past five years put this be- 
yond question. A world-conscience is now a fact. 
Injustice in one part of the earth is felt all round the 
globe, and in measure everywhere condemned. Every 
nation, every government, now lives under the sharp 
eye of this world-conscience, which is often all the 
more true in its criticisms the farther away from home 
are the objects of its judgments. Intelligent and fair- 
minded foreigners are capable often of passing a more 
just judgment upon the deeds of a government or a 
people than are the citizens at home, blinded so often 
by their self-interests and their pride. 

It has been objected to the severe arraignment in 
this country of the Russian authorities in connection 
with the Kishineff massacre that our mouths are 
justly stopped by reason of the numerous and cruel 
lynchings which have taken place among us, and 
which as yet we have not devised means to prevent. 
There is point in this criticism, to the extent to 
which the people, the national, state or local authori- 
ties have connived at the ghastly deeds of American 
mobs. But the crime of lynching, which we are 
glad to say finds comparatively little condonement 
among us, ought not to stop the mouths of that large 
portion of our people and government authorities who 
denounce mob violence and do what they can to pre- 
vent it. 

Those who love justice and human rights and are 
faithful to their high demands have the right and the 
duty to condemn and seek to remedy wrong every- 
where, in other countries as well as their own. The 
lovers of justice in Russia, of whom there are many, 
who oppose the oppressions of the oligarchy and the 
wrongs done by the populace or the authorities, are 
perfectly justified in condemning the crime of lynch- 
ing in this country and in severely arraigning us — 
high professors — for not finding means to prevent it. 
They ought to do it even more strongly than they do. 
We are not, of course, talking about the return of 
railing for railing, of reviling for reviling, of which 
there is, sad to say, too much everywhere. VDeople 
who indulge in this are enemies of all countries, their 
own included. 

The growing society of the good, of the just and 
humane, in all countries, ought to see that no acts, 
that no policy of inhumanity anywhere escapes their 
knowledge and condemnation. Discrimination, of 
course, they should show. They should praise 
where praise is due, abroad as at home. They should 
as far as possible pull every “beam” out of their 
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country’s eye. But they should be equally faithful 
in effort to remove “ beams ”— real beams — out of 
the eyes of other peoples. Right and justice, wrong 
and injustice, are the same everywhere. All men 
are brethren, members of one family. When one of 
them —even the least of them — suffers anywhere 
under the mildest or the darkest tyranny, he should 
be at once made sensible of the sympathy and fellow- 
ship of all, of whatever name or tongue, who live in 
the spirit of justice and brotherly love. If injustice 
is to perish from the earth, it must be spared and 
condoned nowhere. National boundaries must not 
be allowed to shield it. 








Russia and Japan. 


One of the leading New York dailies recently re- 
marked that it is a disgrace to the beginning of the 
twentieth century that such a “miserable muddle” 
as that into which Russia and Japan have gotten 
themselves should be still possible. 

That is very true. There has not been a war ora 
serious international conflict in recent years that was 
not a disgrace to civilization; and the farther along 
the years go the greater will be the disgrace of any 
international misunderstanding which brings bitter- 
ness and threat of war. There is no dispute now 
possible between honorable nations that cannot be 
quickly resolved by reason, if there be a fair amount 
of patience and considerateness. 

The present danger of war in the Far East — for 
the nervous movements of the past month in both 
countries show the danger to be real— has grown 
out of the past in a perfectly natural way. The 
causes have been Russian aggression and interference 
on the one hand and on the other Japanese national 
ambition and pride, which have manifested themselves 
strongly since the war with China eight years ago. 
That war has created in Japan an aggressive military 
party, the members of which unquestionably long for 
war with some first-class power in order that the 
nation’s new military and naval strength may be dis- 
played. This party does not hesitate to nag Russia, 
and is slow to credit any of her professed intentions 
to evacuate Manchuria. There is also in Japan gen- 
eral belief that Russia has ultimate designs on Korea, 
after she has got Manchuria safe in her clutches, and 
even upon Japan herself. Russia, on the other hand, 
proposes to continue her expansion eastward, in one 
way or another, and she fears that Japan, if her extra- 
ordinary development continues, will undertake by 
and by to dislodge her from Manchuria entirely. 

Thus the two powers have been facing each other 
and hurrying preparations for war in a manner not at 
all reassuring. If the conditions above outlined con- 
tinue, and definite steps for the assuring of peace are 
not speedily taken, war will be in time inevitable, 
even if avoided at the present time. 
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Against war, there is one serious consideration, 
which both Japanese and Russian responsible states- 
men have certainly well weighed. However long 
continued and deadly the conflict of arms might be, 
—and it is scarcely possible to overestimate the dis- 
astrousness of it—the two powers would be left at 
the end practically where they are now. Their Asi- 
atic fleets are so nearly matched that decisive victory 
would scarcely be possible to either. Thesame would 
be the case on land, considering the remoteness of 
the Russian forces from their home base. The war 
would leave the two armies shattered and exhausted 
on the borders of Manchuria, unable because of their 
weakness and of the ruined treasuries at home to 
proceed further. Of what use, then, to fight? these 
statesmen may well.ask themselves. Why not reach 
a sensible understanding, before the commission of 
such a monstrous and ruinous piece of folly? 

With Russia another consideration weighs perhaps 
even more than the foregoing. If she should wage a 
successful campaign against Japan, she knows very 
well that England and other powers would not allow 
her to retain the fruits of her victory. Korean inde- 
pendence is already under the joint guarantee of 
Great Britain and Japan, and the powers interested 
in the trade of the East would not allow her to ex- 
clude their commerce from Manchuria or even to re- 
tain a permanent hold on the country. 

Japan likewise is influenced to a policy of modera- 
tion by the consideration that a conflict with the Rus- 
sian colossus might, even if she were not vanquished 
outright, so weaken and exhaust her as to put back 
her progress for many years to come. 

Under these circumstances it is not likely that the 
conflict will be allowed to come to actual fighting. 
Even if moral considerations had little or no weight 
on either side, prudent self-regard would dictate to 
both abstention from a course so insane and ruinous 
as a war would be. That there are moral considera- 
tions at both the Czar’s court and the Mikado’s, deeply 
affecting the progress of events, we have not the least 
doubt, even though it may be difficult to read their 
influence on the surface. 

As we write, the dispatches indicate that the mo- 
tives to peace have prevailed, that the crisis is meas- 
urably past, and that war will be avoided. Our own 
and other governments are interesting themselves in 
averting the catastrophe. A treaty between Russia 
and Japan is reported to be under way which provides 
for the final evacuation of Manchuria and for the 
security of Russian railway interests in the country. 
Such a pacific outcome of the situation is the only 
sane one, and we cannot yet believe that the two 
great progressive and intelligent powers which have 
been facing each other with so much suspicion and 
menace, will so far abandon not only all humanity, 
but all sense, as to plunge headlong into the dark 
and deadly abyss of war. 


Editorial Notes. 


Senator Lodge has been making pre- 
Alaskan 


Senators. liminary arrangements in London for the 


meeting of the Alaska boundary commis- 
sion on the 3d of September. The agents of the two 
countries have already prepared their “cases,” synopses 
of which have been published in the press. The counter 
“cases” have also been drawn up and abstracts of them 
published. These arguments and counter arguments 
present in connected and exhaustive way what has all 
along been contended on each side. There is little in 
them that is new. They furnish a curious illustration of 
how radically different arguments may be drawn from 
the same documents. The chief point of contention in 
the dispute is as to the possession of the heads of certain 
inlets of the ocean, more particularly of Lynn Canal. 
The United States claims that the strip of territory along 
the sea coast which she received from Russia is com- 
posed entirely of land, and runs around the heads of the 
inlets; Great Britain, that it is part land and part water, and 
takes in the heads of some of the inlets. The difference 
in contention arises chiefly out of the interpretation to 
be put upon the treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia in 1825, since which time the strip, as claimed in 
our government’s contention, has been in undisputed 
possession of Russia and then of the United States, until 
the discovery of gold in the Klondyke. We have not 
been able to see how a commission, composed as the 
present one is of three op a side, each of whom is prob- 
ably absolutely certain that his government is right in 
the matter, can expect to reach any settlement. We 
shall hope, however, that an honorable decision of the 
case may be arrived at by the commission. If not, the 
strip of territory will still remain in the possession of our 
government, and a good deal of unpleasant feeling is 
liable to continue over the matter. What we should all 
desire in the case is simple justice, to whichever party 
this may give the disputed territory. 





The most important event of the past 

nig Fg ter gal month in connection with the interna- 
tional arbitration movement was the 

visit of the International Arbitration Group of the 
French Parliament to members of the British House of 
Commons on the 22d of July. This Group, as our 
readers already know, is a non-partisan association in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, formed some months 
ago for the promotion of international arbitration in 
general and, in particular, treaties of arbitration between 
France and other countries. The leader of the move- 
ment is Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant, one of the 
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French members of the Hague Court, and it was he 
that headed the deputation to London. The visit was 
planned at the time of the visit of King Edward to 
Paris, and was made at about the time of the return 
visit to England of President Loubet, who was most 
warmly received in London. The purpose of the depu- 
tation was to bring about a similar organization in the 
House of Commons and to promote the negotiation of a 
general treaty of arbitration between the two countries. 
About one hundred and fifty members of the House of 
Commons joined in a dinner to the visitors. Among 
the eminent Englishmen present at the dinner were 
Premier Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir William Houldsworth and Earl Percy. 
Mr. d’Estournelles, replying to Sir W. Houldsworth’s 
welcome, said that conditions had never been more 
favorable for codperation for peace between the two 
countries, and urged that the favorable moment be util- 
ized to secure the fullest use of the Hague Court. 
Premier Balfour moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
d’Estournelles for his great services in promoting the 
world’s peace, and said it was the deliberate intention of 
the two countries to put on a permanent basis some 
organization to prevent the causes of petty friction which 
tended to lead to international difficulties. A number 
of short speeches were made, and the occasion seems to 
have been one of unusual interest. On the next day 
the French Senators and Deputies were received by the 
Lord Mayor of London, and speeches of like import to 
those of the preceding day were made. The Chicago 
Post is right in urging that such an arbitration organiza- 
tion should be effected “in every national legislative 
body in Europe and America.” 





We regret to have to record the sudden 
death of George Frederick W. Holls of 
New York. Though a man of much ability, 
of wide scholarship and the head of a strong law firm in 
New York, he had not come much into general note till 
he was sent in 1899 by our government as one of the 


Death of 
G. W. F. Holls. 


United States Commissioners to the Hague Conference. 
Since that time, because of his services at The Hague, 
he has been widely known and honored throughout the 
He was one of the most active, earnest 
He served on 


civilized world. 
and influential men in the Conference. 
the Arbitration Committee, and was one of the sub-com- 
mittee who drafted the now memorable Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Controversies. 


At the crisis of the Conference, some three weeks after 
its opening, when the German delegation took the stand 
on arbitration which paralyzed the proceedings for sey- 
eral days, he went on Ambassador White’s request to 
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Berlin with Dr. Zorn of the German Commission, with 
whom he had been educated in Germany. He had in- 
terviews with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
War Minister, and succeeded by his conciliatory and wise 
representations in inducing the government to give such 
instructions to its representatives at The Hague as re- 
stored harmony in the proceedings. This was perhaps 
the most important single service — certainly the most 
delicate and difficult one — rendered during the Confer- 
ence, and justly entitles Mr. Holls to the gratitude of 
mankind. After the Conference Mr. Holls published the 
only adequate account of the proceedings which has ap- 
peared in this country, “The Peace Conference at The 
Hague” (The Macmillan Company, New York), which 
ought to be read by all students of the arbitration move- 
ment. Mr. Holls was at his death a member of the 
Hague Court, having been appointed some two years 
ago by the government of Siam one of the two repre- 
sentatives of that country in the Tribunal. He was only 
forty-five years of age at his death. If he had lived, 
there is reason to believe that he would have rendered 
most important service in the work of the Court and 
in the future development of international law, in which 
he took much interest. 





In his most interesting address as chair- 
man at the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Association, 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, London, July 1, Pro- 
fessor Westlake, one of the English members of the Hague 
Court, strongly criticised the action of the British govern- 
ment for employing violence against Venezuela and for 
not being willing from the beginning to submit all the 
questions of claims to arbitration, to the Hague Court. 
“What possible justification,” he asked, “ could any one 
offer for not submitting the first as well as the second- 


It was perfectly possible for 


Professor 
Westlake. 


class claims to arbitration ? 
any court of justice to decide such a matter impartially.’ 
The belief among governments that in the case of the use 
of force against their subjects the national honor could 
be vindicated only by the employment of force in return 
he considered one of the greatest mischiefs working among 
nations, which ought to be extirpated. The Hague 
Court he considered to be much less likely to be guilty 
of partiality than any private commission that could be 
appointed. He regretted that because of opposition in 
the United States the Alaska boundary dispute could not 
have been referred to a real arbitration tribunal, to the 
Hague Court. He was pleased at the present cordial re- 
lations between France and England, and thought the 
time most opportune for settling all points of disagree- 
ment between them, either by arbitration or by negotia- 
tion, which in case of certain old problems he thought 
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much better than arbitration. The whole address was 
an able and earnest plea for the extension of the reign of 
goodwill and law as far and as fast as possible in inter- 


national affairs. 





The editor of the Lend a Hand Ree- 
ord comments with fine insight on the 
part played by common philanthropies in 
hastening the peace of the world: 


“Tt is an inspiring thought that the peace of the world 
is to be hastened by its common philanthropies as much 
as through any other agency. It is not alone the com- 
mercial needs that are to break down walls and open 
doors and send armies back to the fields. It is the larger 
needs and sorrows and inspirations of the human heart 
and life. The need of the mariner scudding along the 
coast has set a chain of lights around the world. The 
upheaval of a voleano and the destruction of a city, the 
killing breath of a plague, or the angry waters of an over- 
flowing river, will set hearts beating together so closely 
that in the common pulse of sympathy all thought of war 
is forgotten. Thus are disasters overruled for good. 
Thus are lessons of international love forced upon the 
nations. Thus, in the economy of God, is the mystery 
of disaster fathomed. And all this thought has come to 
us through reading a great package of letters touching 
one phase or another of international philanthropy, work 
for the sick, for prisoners, for the crushed nationalities 
and peoples, as just now the Jews in Kishineff, and a 
little while ago for the Armenians in Turkey. It is all 
binding the peoples together. It sends home the lesson 
that 


Philanthropies 
as Peace Agents. 


‘** Pity and need 

Make all flesh kin. There is no caste in blood, 
Which runneth of one hue, nor caste in tears, 

Which trickle salt with all; neither comes man 

To birth with tilka-mark stamped on the brow, 

Nor sacred thread on neck.’ 

“ We learn to know our brothers through need and 
pity, both sent of God.” 


<< > 


Brevities. 


. The Twelfth International Peace Congress will 
meet at Rouen, France, on the 22d of September and 
continue for four days. The committee on organization, 
to coéperate with the Peace Bureau in arranging for the 
meetings, consists of Frederic Passy, Emile Arnaud, 
Gaston Moch, Professor Charles Richet, Lucien le Foyer 
and other leading French peace workers. The Congress 
will be followed by the Conference of the International 
Law Association at Antwerp, Belgium, on the 29th of 
September. 


. . . The vacancy caused in the British section of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission by the death of Justice 
Armour has been filled by the appointment of Allen 
Bristol Aylesworth of Toronto, Canada, one of the ablest 
lawyers in the Dominion. 

. . . It is already announced that the feature of next 
winter’s naval bill, now in preparation by the House 
Naval Committee, will be five new battleships of 16,000 
tons each. 
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. . . It is gratifying to learn that more than two hun- 
dred thousand people have been replaced upon their 
land in the Transvaal, fed for months, assisted in various 
ways to reconstitute their homes, to restock their barns, 
‘and to grow suflicient food to satisfy their immediate 
wants. But for the great sin of the past all this exhibi- 
tion of British generosity would, however, have been un- 
called for. 

. . - Bishop J. W. Hamilton, of the M. E. Church, says 
he believes “it to be the duty of the Christian Church 
and of all philanthropists to aid in putting aside both 
the agency and the spirit of force in the settlement of 
difficulties, whether between nations or individuals,” 


. . . The Morning Star, commenting on the cordiality 
of President Loubet’s reception in London, says: “ All 
the European rulers have been rather cordial lately, and 
it ought to reduce the price of rifled cannon and war- 
ships.” 

. . Andrew D. White’s proposal of professorships in 
American colleges to train men for public affairs, for 
public administration, international diplomacy, etc., has 
not met with much approval in the general press. But 
the idea is right, just the same, and will make its way to 
victory in some future when we have learned that there 
is something more noble and useful than “ pull” politics. 

, The Chicago Tribune, which has for years been 
collecting statistics of accidents on the Fourth of July, 
records for this year fifty-two deaths outright and three 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five wounded. The 
property loss by fire was over four hundred thousand 
dollars. The 7ribune does not tell us how much loss of 
character the stupid nonsense of the day cost the nation. 


— Commenting on Secretary Root’s remark at Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, that “ war always does come, sooner 
or later,” George T. Angell says, in Our Dumb Animals : 
“ We say that there is no more need of wars between 
nations than between individuals,— that they are a relic 
of barbarism, the concentration of all human crimes, 
—and that to teach the young of our country that ‘wars 
must come, and so to be constantly expecting and pre- 
paring for them, is the devil’s teaching.” 


. . . Secretary Hay, at the instance of the American 
Minister to Caracas, has invited the Czar of Russia to 
name, from the inembers of the Hague Court, three arbi- 
trators to constitute the tribunal which is to determine 
and settle the questions submitted to it under the United 
States-Venezuelan Claims Treaty. This action of our 
State Department makes it clear that the Hague Tribunal 
can be utilized even where a convention goes no farther 
than to provide for a claims commission. It is a most 
admirable step. 


.. . In Friedensblitter for July, published at Esslingen, 
Germany, Otto Umfrid of Stuttgart, one of the leading 
peace advocates of Germany, has an article entitled “Di 
Formel der Abriistung,” in which he makes a powerful 
and impressive plea for a truce of armaments, a colonial 
treaty among the colonizing powers, and finally a gradual 
proportional disarmament, which he shows to be entirely 
practicable at the present time if the governments only 
were willing to try it, and would proceed in the way 
suggested. 
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, The Outlook Company announce that they are 
soon to publish “Tolstoy the Man,” which Professor 
Steiner of Iowa College has in preparation. Professor 
Steiner is an authority on all Slav and Russian topics. 
He spent several months in Russia, in the district where 
Tolstoy lives, and has collected a vast amount of infor- 
mation about the great author and reformer. All the 
friends of peace wili be interested in Professor Steiner’s 
presentation of Tolstoy as a man. 


. The treaty for the purchase of the Danish West 
India Islands has lapsed, and it is not probable that any 
attempt at its renewal will be made for the present. 
The defeat of the project has been wholly due to the 
opposition to the sale which has developed in Denmark 
since the Convention was signed. 


The Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty, which was 
signed last September by Sir James T. Mackay and the 
Chinese Commissioners at Shanghai, was ratified on the 
28th of July, the ratifications being exchanged at Pekin. 
The treaty abolishes the famous likin barriers, while the 
native custom houses, a list of which is to be furnished 
Great Britain, are retained. 


“A prominent French writer,” says Our Dumb 

Animals, “in a recent article on the new rifles, declares 
that a battlefield at the end of a general engagement 
would be covered with 200,000 or 300,000 corpses, 
crushed and mangled. No one would be left to bury 
the dead, and pestilence would break out in the sur- 
rounding country. This being the case, he declares 
that the ruler who now declares war will be a monster in 
history.” 
‘ The capture of the town of Ciudad Bolivar, on 
the Orinoco, by the government troops from the Ven- 
ezuelan revolutionists two weeks ago, it is to be hoped 
will end the deplorable insurrection. The fight was a 
fierce one, and illustrates once more the horrible inhu- 
manity of the butchery of men by men. The total loss 
of lives was reported to be 1,500, and the town was 
temporarily practically ruined. 


.. A treaty has been concluded between Great 
Britain and Persia by which the former power has been 
placed on an equal footing with Russia in the matter of 
the importatien of foreign goods. The new treaty rati- 
fied at Teheran is intended to prevent discrimination 
against British merchandise. It also does away with 
the system of farming out the customs duties and 
establishes government offices and warehouses. 


A joint American-Mexican Monetary Commission 
has been in London, and will also call upon the govern- 
ments of Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg and The Hague 
for the purpose of urging the adoption of international 
measures to raise silver-using countries to a gold- 
exchange standard and thereby impart stability to 
commerce. 


French and Russian capitalists, together with 
American bankers, have formed themselves into a trans- 
Alaska-Siberian railway company. They have filed a 
petition with Secretary Hitchcock for his approval of the 
proposed route across Alaska. They propose to build a 
tunnel under Bering Strait and connect Alaska and 
Siberia thus by rail. 
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What Are We to Do?* 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


Eighteen months ago the powers that be told the 
American people that we must have a larger navy, one 
more adequate for defensive purposes. Twelve months 
ago the powers that be told us that we must have a dis- 
tinctly large navy, one commensurate with our dignity 
as a world power. Six months ago the same powers, 
having borrowed Old World methods of arousing ambi- 
tion for military glory by establishing the new Navy 
League, told us that we must have a navy equal to the 
Kaiser’s. Two months ago Admiral Dewey said our 
navy was already as efficient as the Kaiser’s, and now 
Lieutenant Hobson assures the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of America that “to keep the peace” we 
must have the biggest navy upon earth! Like a prairie 
fire sweeping over dry grass, this craze for a huge navy 
has swept over our country, and we workers for peace 
by peaceful methods are confronting it to-day, cast down 
but not destroyed, and ask, What are we to do? 

The sincere appeals, but specious arguments, of our 
strenuous President have inflamed the nation’s heart 
and have addled the brains of that large majority which 
delegates to any public servant who is “a good fellow” 
that solemn duty of every voter to weigh momentous 
issues of life and death and not lazily surrender his sov- 
ereign prerogative of judgment. Despite the President’s 
word to Harvard students a year ago about “enjoying” 
fighting, and regretting that in the Cuban war there was 
not “enough to go around,” few’ Americans admit a 
liking for war. The plea for the huge navy, in which 
each single battleship costs more than the valuation of 
all the land and all the ninety buildings of Harvard 
University, would, after all, make small impression on 
the public mind were it not shrewdly masked by the 
word, Peace. 

Says Ruskin, “It is a state of mind much to be dreaded 
for a man not to know the devil when he sees him.” The 
devil has never done a cleverer stroke of work than to 
nail the white flag of peace and the symbol of the cross 
to the masts of the costly, steel-clad destroyers which 
each nation is taxing itself to build to terrorize its 
neighbors. When shall we learn that the psychology 
of nations is like that of individuals, and that, as the 
community which goes with “peacemakers” bulging 
from each hip pocket, like Sicilians or Kentuckians, 
arouses jealousy and suspicion and invites conflicts, so 
do nations who carry “a big stick?” 

What are sane men to do who know the lessons of 
history and psychology, and who groan in spirit as they 
see the nation’s danger from its new and needless sus- 
picions and ambitions? Their eloquence and argument 
must be poured out like water to drown this fire and 
fury, but they must recognize that though they had the 
power of Demosthenes it will be insufficient. We are 
assured that “the nation’s heart is sound” and that 
“there is no danger of militarism”; yet nothing is so 
popular as the idea of a great navy. An expert libra- 
rian has just told us that half of the people who can 
read in this country do not read. Nine-tenths of the 
other half do not do their own thinking, and “Evil is 





* Address at annual dinner of the American Peace Society, May 18, 1903. 
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wrought by want of thought as well as want of heart.” 
These average voters, would they take their duties seri- 
ously, would be more competent to judge the nation’s 
needs and danger than the military expert. Expert 
military knowledge is not needed for this. One does 
not need to have a cardinal’s knowledge of Romanism 
before he decides between that and Protestantism. Men 
do not know how to make a coat as well as their tailor 
does or how to build a house as well as their architect, 
but they do not ask the opinion of tailor or architect as 
to whether they need a coat or a house. The man who 
wants a job is usually the last one who ean judge impar- 
tially as to whether it is worth doing. In the settlement 
of the question as to what best promotes peace, it is not 
technical knowledge but general knowledge of history 
and human nature, a sense of justice and a sound 
philosophy of life and government, that counts. The 
young cadets whom General Wilson recently assured 
that they would gain more glory and promotion in the 
navy than in the army want glory and promotion. It 
would not be human nature to do otherwise. They can 
get little of either in time of peace. They and the 
builders of naval vessels, who are filling the air with 
their frantic appeals for guns “to keep the peace,” may 
be sincere enough, but they are leading by the nose men 
who call themselves practical but are deluded by theories 
unproved by fact, logic or figures, — namely, that huge 
armaments increase the prospects of peace.* But as ar- 
guments alone will fail to quench the fire of our false 
ambition, we must lose no time in building a back fire. 
I wish to speak of this back fire, or those definite meas- 
ures that we must undertake to-day if we are to circum- 
vent the ambitious or fallacious, who hoodwink press, 
pulpit and people, in the name of peace. 

Four years ago was opened the most momentous con- 
ference the world ever saw between sovereign states, 
unless it were that which, in the summer of 1787, sat 
behind locked doors in Philadelphia, when Washington, 
Franklin, Madison and the rest decided whether or not 
we should become a nation. Four years hence it may 
be possible for us to rejoice in another victory of peace 
—the complement of the Hague Tribunal. I refer to 
the Stated International Congress, alluded to already. 
It was not the Czar who first proposed a permanent 
tribunal ; Channing proposed it, and the Peace Society 
petitioned Congress to that end, in 1816; and it was in 
Massachusetts that was first suggested this Stated Inter- 
national Congress. In 1837 a petition was sent from 
our Legislature to Congress proposing this. Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Bridgman, quite unaware of the action of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in 1837, two years ago made 
a noble appeal to the General Court to take the initial 
step towards this end. Well do I remember the thrill 
with which I read his words in the newspaper, printed, 
as the best things usually are, in smaller type than that 
used for the most inane and useless matter. I said that 
day to a small audience: “ You little think what this 
appeal signifies. It will be laughed at now as chimerical, 
but some day this man’s dream will come to pass.” I 
scarcely thought the General Court would receive it so 
respectfully. It did not give leave to withdraw, but 


* Laveleye argues tnat had Napoleon III. in 1866 partially disarmed, he 
would have prevented Bismarck’s great increase of the German army to 
yy — it, and would probably have averted the national disasters 
in 1870. 
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turned it over to the next Court. The Peace Society 
drafted a rather milder measure as a substitute, and, as 
you know, it went unanimously through the Committee, 
House and Senate, and now goes to Washington. There 
was not the slightest argument against it. In the first 
place, the Stated Congress would cost nothing, and never 
could cost us more than the salaries of a few delegates 
one year out of five or seven. Secondly, it would not 
commit any nation by compulsion, everything passed by 
this congress being referred to the nations for ratifica- 
tion. If Congress grants the petition of our Legislature, 
we may believe that history will record that the most 
glorious event of the administration of President Roose- 
velt was the initiative in the establishment of this com- 
plement of the Hague Tribunal —these two together 
leading the way to the World Legislature, and ultimately 
the Federation of the World. 

Picture the reality. When presented here merely in 
bald outlines we can hardly conceive what it shall mean, 
when, at Brussels or Geneva or elsewhere, distinguished 
jurists from every quarter of the globe shall meet 
together month after month, break bread together, and, 
as in 1899 at The Hague, overcome misapprehension and 
national distrust, and little by little remove those obstacles 
which, blocking free and friendly intercourse, too often 
lead to the cataclysm of war, and the bankruptcy and 
perhaps suicide of nations. Those of us who have 
thought of France and England as natural enemies have 
thanked God and taken courage as we have just read of 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant and his noble-work, 
with his two hundred parliamentary confréres, in an 
arbitration group, laying the lines for the establishment 
of an arbitration treaty with their old enemy, England. 

Those who distrust the use of humble means to effect 
great ends should recall the critical period of the Hague 
Conference, when Germany hesitated, and when Secre- 
tary Holls of our commission went with the first German 
delegate to Berlin. He brought such influence to bear 
through letters and telegrams from endless organizations 
all over America that it did much to bring about a change 
of view; Germany yielded her objections and the work 
went on at The Hague to its glorious consummation. 
The point to emphasize is the cumulative effect of public 
opinion publicly expressed. When Senators have a thou- 
sand appeals coming from trades unions, churches, bar 
associations, and different organizations, they will not 
long refuse to sign such treaties as the times demand, 
which will accomplish infinitely more than huge navies 
to keep the peace. 

Meantime there must be a work done within Congress. 
We, as well as France, should have two hundred men in 
an arbitration group in our own Congress. They should 
be pledged to carry on the work of establishing treaties 
with all nations that are willing to sign them with us, 
binding us to refer certain classes of quarrels to the 
Hague Tribunal, and year by year to enlarge the scope 
of questions to be thus referred. 

We should be active in another matter, — Dr. True- 
blood brought that out forcibly at Mohonk a year ago,— 
the appointment of a High Commission to settle disputed 
boundaries all over the world. This is most practical, 
for these matters left unsettled cause friction, and, like 
the little lamp kicked over by a cow, that laid Chicago 
in ashes, may lead to conflagration among the nations. 
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Another line of effort should be strenuously urged. 
In a letter from a United States Minister to China, he 
emphasized the importance of enlarging our diplomacy, 
and referred to Minister Woodford’s work. If there 
had been no yielding here to the mob spirit that de- 
manded war, it might have been possible for diplomacy 
and a philanthropy costing us but a hundredth part as 
much as was spent, to achieve’for Cuba all that has been 
helpful which we have achieved. Would that we might 
have a School of Diplomacy at Washington, with such 
a man as Andrew D.White at its head, which should teach 
our future diplomats and consuls not only law, but the re- 
ligion, the psychology and customs of alien peoples, with 
whom we are more and more to have to do, that we might 
put ourselves in their place and understand them, and not 
attempt in blundering Anglo-Saxon fashion to drive chil- 
dren into the kingdom of heaven with a club! [ Applause. ] 

Another work of utmost importance is with the great 
continent to the south of us. If, without waiting for the 
ultimate federation of the South American States, their 
governments could be led to form a defensive alliance, 
then could be given the coup de grace to that outworn 
Monroe doctrine, and now, as often interpreted, danger- 
ous doctrine, which to-day is our chief excuse for vast 
increase of armaments. One tithe of the money spent 
on our great navy might, through education and diplo- 
macy, accomplish this. 

It is asked, What can money do for peace? Must we 
not wait and pray until the hearts of men are changed ? 
But I notice that when men on Wall Street saw the 
black cloud with the silver lining approach with peril to 
their golden fields, they did not wait for men’s hearts to 
change, but put their hands into their pockets and sent 
broadcast tons of arguments and statistics. They sub- 
sidized the newspapers and sent their ablest lecturers 
throughout the country, to teach the people what to 
think about bimetallism. When churches wish to evan- 
gelize the world they fill the contribution box and send 
missionaries to the remotest and humblest peoples. Polit- 
ical parties, if they expect to win, ask for campaign 
funds. Every great cause requires a campaign of educa- 
tion. Why are there millions of dollars for temperance, 
and for every cause on earth except the one that is most 
fundamental and far-reaching in results? Had I the 
price of one great battleship —seven million dollars — I 
would engage seventy-five of the ablest men in the 
United States and allot to each a section of the popula- 
tion in which to organize a campaign of education for 
international justice. Newspapers should be paid to 
give space to scientific and economic arguments on the 
futility of war to-day; current fallacies should be punc- 
tured in letters as they daily appear in editorials; lec- 
turers should be provided for clubs and out-of-door 
addresses; teachers and clergy should be supplied with 
an arsenal of facts, lectureships and prizes for essays and 
debates should be established in colleges; music, color 
and pageantry in honor of civic heroes should vie with 
military parades in educating the emotions of the un- 
thinking populace. With less than two-sevenths of the 
price of this one battleship, I would establish in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rio Janeiro, 
Cairo and Hong Kong, peace bureaus to be a source of 
light upon international questions, to promote friendly 
relations and to send out the truth which we so rarely 


get in the prejudiced reports of correspondents who are 
paid to promote national glory rather than justice. Give 
each one of these eight centres twenty thousand dollars a 
year for ten years to come, and the cause of peace would 
be infinitely more advanced by this expenditure of the 
price of one battleship than by the outlay of all the two 
thousand million dollars* which the Christian world 
annually spends to-day simply to keep the peace, simply 
that it may say, “ Upon the last day of the year we 
stand exactly where we stood on the first day of the year 
— we have not gained an inch.” 

Most of us have not millions, eloquence or wisdom. 
But certainly every one can get and pass on some other’s 
wisdom, when Mr. Ginn is providing it for us at fifty 
cents a volume. If these young ladies here have each 
only fifty cents to spend, they may persuade some young 
voter to read Bloch or Channing or Sumner, Girls are 
sometimes more effective missionaries than graybeards 
or directors of the Peace Society. When you ladies sit 
on the hotel piazza this summer over your embroidery 
you might, with genial, tactful words, accomplish more 
than many an orator. It is the personal word that 
counts. Learn the facts, and have your arguments as 
thoroughly mastered as your neighbor has her rules of 
whist. Some old lady peering over the charitable ap- 
peals in her 7Zranscript, thinking to what object she 
shall leave her money, may, all unknown to you, heed 
your word, and may be persuaded that ensuring peace is 
after all more fundamental gain than patching up the 
weaklings of society. And it may be, a few years hence, 
Mr. Trueblood may find that the Peace Society has had 
left to it ten, twenty or a hundred thousand dollars, be- 
cause you thought and cared and uttered the thought 
with which your heart was full. 

“The Americans,” said Emerson, “ have many virtues, 
but they have not faith and hope.” But without faith in 
man as well as faith in God we can accomplish nothing. 

A thousand people once stood outside a beautiful 
garden barred from them by a great iron gate. They 
could look through the grating and see a peaceful, 
beautiful landscape with trees, fountains, fruits and 
flower beds gay with blossoms; and they were footsore 
and weary, thirsty and miserable in the dust outside. A 
stranger said to one of them, “Do you not want to 
enter this garden and get food and rest ?” 

« Ah, yes, of course,” was the reply, “but you do not 
understand; none of us can enter in until we all agree 
to go together, and these people are such fools they do 
not want to go!” 

He asked a second, and he replied, “I would give any 
thing to go in, but my neighbors are all so shortsighted 
you cannot persuade any of them that it is lovely there.” 

He asked athird. “I know that it is beautiful,” was 
the answer, “ but you see these people are so stupid that 
they want to stay here as they have always done; they 
know no other way; you can’t change human nature.” 

So he went from one to another of all the thousand. 
Each told the same story. He saw the truth, but 
imagined no one else could see! And because no man 
had faith that his fellows could be as reasonable as him- 
self, the multitude are still standing, barred outside the 
gate of Paradise! 


* This sum is one billion for armaments and one billion as a low esti- 
mate of the wages lost by the millions of nonproducers in armies and 
navies. 
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War and the Cholera. 
BY REV. CHARLES F. 

What I wish to show is that war is like the cholera. 
War, men generally say, is one of the great perennial 
facts of the world —a sort of “institution,” with its 
hereditary vested rights, to continue on the earth, and to 
break out from time to time and demand its toll in blood 
and treasure. The nations must always be ready for 
war. They must keep up vast armies and build bigger 
ships and cast heavier cannon and tax themselves in 
view of the constant threat of war as they are taxed 
for no other object, as they would not dream of being 
taxed for education or any other means of civilization, 
as they would scorn to be taxed to pay tribute to any 
despot. They cheerfully pay the gigantic taxes of war 
at the rate of thousands of millions in a single year, and 
they ask no questions. Is not this tax, they i imagine, a 
part of the regular and constituted order of the world ? 
Do not kings and noblemen and congressmen and _ presi- 
dents tell us that this is “all right”? Does not a great 
and powerful military and naval caste live upon the 
expectation of war? Do not ministers of religion be- 
lieve in the necessity of war as they hardly believe in 
the Golden Rule, and stand ready with prepared texts 
to show the compatability of fighting with the precepts 
of the New Testament? Does not God himself send 
war upon the nations as one of his appointed angels of 
chastisement ? 

To all this we are bound to say, Vo. The fact is, 
mankind looked upon the existence of the cholera and 
other plagues and filth diseases in precisely the same 
way as they have looked upon the necessity of war up 
to the present time. Indeed, they still look upon the 
plague in the East in this time-honored and barbarous 
way. They say that God “sends” the disease to punish 
men for their sins. So our fathers used to expect epi- 
demics as they expected an occasional eclipse of the sun. 
They used to build hospitals and inoculate a whole pop- 
ulation with smallpox. Of course many would die in 
the process. They used to look for the coming of the 
cholera and expect to sacrifice a holocaust of children’s 
lives to the monster. Doctors at best could only miti- 
gate the fury of the disease. Was not the cholera a 
part of the constituted and continuous order of nature ? 

What a wonderful new science of medicine it is that 
denies the traditions of all the world and is almost pre- 
pared, at least in the case of certain terrible ancient 
plagues, to rule them altogether out of existence. This 
new science ‘does not so much fight the plague or the 
cholera; it proposes to give the disease no spot to live 
in. It does not get ready any longer to take the small- 
pox; it forbids the smallpox. It forbids typhoid fever. 
It even marches on and promises, if the public will co- 
operate, to stamp out consumption. It is more religious 
than the clergy, for it denies that God wiils disease. 
God wills health. “Obey his laws of life,” says the 
new science, “keep your streets and your homes clean, 
abolish filthy slum districts, breathe pure air and drink 
pure water, and you need not be afraid of disease. 
Cease to live in the thought of disease and live in the 
expectation of health.” Who thinks of the danger, 
much less the necessity, of cholera any longer ? 

Can any one believe in the new science of medicine, 
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and be so dull as not to see where this teaching carries 
us? If the divine will is that we shall not permit the 
curse of the cholera, does any one suppose that the 
world is doomed to sit down content to bear the vaster 
pest of war? The time is coming fast when all the 
old-fashioned “pious” and conventional talk about the 
“necessity” of occasional war will be thought prepos- 
terous. Why should civilized society indulge in an 
occasional war any more than in an orgy of smallpox ? 

We have learned that disease is a confession of some 
sort of physical weakness, of more or less gross negli- 
gence. The fever breaks out because the health officers 
have been asleep, or the water company has cared 
more for dividends than for human life. The fever 
comes because people have taken poison into their 
bodies. We have accumulated costly experience enough 
to demonstrate that war likewise is the confession of the 
weakness of the nations which fight. Do not say that 
«“ Christendom ” has wars on its hands. Tell the truth, 
that Christendom is still pagan and barbarous, and there- 
fore the wars break out. Do not say that the “ Christian 
nation” of Germany or the United States must keep 
up colossal armaments, whether military or naval. Con- 
fess frankly that Germany or the United States is not 
Christian or civilized yet, or it would no more think of 
having a war than a clean and healthy community thinks 
of taking the cholera. 

Let us prove what we are saying with respect to any 
war which one can name. No one, for instance, can 
doubt that the Mexican War was a confession on the 
part of the United States of moral weakness, as if she 
had proclaimed to the world: We are not Christians; 
we are not civilized people. We all have to admit this 
of the Mexican War. How now about the Civil War? 
Was not that quite “Christian”? some one asks. The 
very issue out of which it arose was African slavery, a 
survival of barbarism. Neither would slavery have 
existed at the South, had it not existed also for a long 
period in Massachusetts and Rhode Island; had not 
ships gone out from Northern ports to bring fresh sup- 
plies of slaves almost up to the outbreak of the war; 
had not greed of gain North and South drugged the 
conscience of the nation. 

Will any one glory in the late Spanish War? I call 
it pathetic that we should have hastened to fight with 
one of the feeblest nations of Europe. I call that day 
a disgrace to American civilization, when Congressmen 
threw up their hats on the occasion of the declaration 
of war. Does any one imagine that this was the conduct 
of vivilized or mature or “Christian” men? If the late 
war had to be, it ought to have been inaugurated with 
fasting and sorrow, and with the national flag at half- 
mast for the grief of a humane people over a humiliating 
task. We know now from the official papers of our 
Minister at Madrid that a little more patience, a little 
sympathy with the Spanish people as well as the Cubans, 
a chivalrous willingness to tax ourselves to buy Cuba for 
her people rather than to fight for it, would have made 
the whole. sorrowful story of this war unnecessary. It 
looks, too, as if this course would have set an object- 
lesson to make the Boer War also impossible ! 

But at least, men cry, the American Revolution was a 
holy war. I am not saying that noble men were not in 
it, on both sides, I am not denying the good conscience 
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of our fathers who fought. The war doubtless had to 
be, as men were at that time full of prejudices, of hot 
blood, of arrogance and revenge. ‘The war had to be, 
not because the England and America of the eighteenth 
century were “Christian,” but because there were so 
few men of peace and goodwill among both peoples, 
that they did not know how to settle their differences 
like human beings, and they fell back upon the method 
of the brutes. Let us put our praise in the right place. 
Let us praise the courage of doctors and the patience of 
nurses. Let us not call the fever glorious or brirg up 
our children to wish to see the fever again for the sen- 
sational sight of what the nurses and the doctors have 
to do. Let us not boast of the number of surgical 
instruments we keep in the house. 

Yes, men may say; but this is a barbarous world. 
Must we not then be prepared to defend ourselves 
against the ignorant people who everywhere threaten to 
bring in their pests and plagues from over the border? 
If England were civilized, and Germany and the South 
American States, we might afford to disarm ourselves 
and become Christians too. But really we cannot quite 
trust in God enough to be civilized Christians in this 
actual world. 

To this I answer from the teaching of the new medi- 
cine. If I take the fever or the cholera, this is not 
because some one else has it, so much as because I have 
been unwary enough to admit the poison into my sys- 
tem. Nota whole sick neighborhood would have given 
me the fever if I had not given it admittance to my 
own body. It is indeed a peril when the pestilence is 
abroad, and I must doubtless take extra precautions. [ 
must keep my body and my house cleaner than ever and 
watch against infection. 

So precisely when the fever of war is abroad among 
the nations. This fact constitutes a serious peril. How 
shall we be prepared to meet it? By building new war- 
ships, say some, and erecting cannon on the coast and 
organizing a navy association. The whole history of 
the world proves that there is no more insidious mode 
of infection of the military fever into the body of the 
nation than threugh the sight of military display and 
the stirring of the pride of brass buttons and battle flags. 

What shall we do then in the midst of a fighting 
world? The one thing which the United States has 
the noblest opportunity ever given to a people to accom- 
plish. We shall keep our hands and our hearts clean of 
injustice and greed. We shall build up the high moral 
health of the nation with the life-blood of humanity and 
sympathy. We shall be foremost in the use of the new 
science of international arbitrament, as, for example, by 
the Court at The Hague. We shall disarm hostility and 
suspicion by friendliness. We shall represent ourselves 
at the great capitals of the world by men of goodwill, 
true Americans by their kindliness, justice and good 
sense. We shall rebuke the public man who utters evil 
thoughts of neighboring peoples as we rebuke the man 
who carries a plague in his garments. Be sure, if ever 


the war clouds arise between us and the nations over 
the seas, the main cause of mischief will not be the bar- 
barism of the rival power; it will be the want of true 
enlightenment and civilization among ourselves in the 
Senate at Washington, in the people who elect Con- 
gressmen and Presidents. 
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The Human Conditions Which Make 
International Arbitration Inevitable.* 


BY EVERETT D. BURR, D.D. 


At a meeting held recently in Boston in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, his son, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, gave a pleasant 
picture of the Concord home when Thoreau came in to 
play with the children about the hearth. There was a 
young man conferring with Mr. Emerson as to whether 
or not he had better give his time the next few years to 
a college education. Dr. Emerson said that his father 
had the conviction that there might be many ways to 
heaven, but he was quite sure that one of them went by 
Harvard College, and so he advised the young man to 
go to Harvard, saying pleasantly, “I feel sure that they 
teach most of the branches there.” Whereupon Thoreau 
interposed the remark: “ Yes; all the branches, but none 
of the roots!” 

Leaving out Mr. Thoreau’s sarcasm, I should like to 
use his figure and remind the Conference that in the re- 
port of Dr. Trueblood we have seen the growth of the 
cause of arbitration. Here it stands beautiful, umbra- 
geous, ramified, until it includes within its reach thirty- 
seven great nations. It is well for us in looking at its 
widely ramified growth to remind ourselves that there 
are some deep roots out of which this growth and larger 
life matures. Therefore, in following up what Dr. True- 
blood has said, it seemed to me that while I could not 
speak technically I might take your hearts with me into 
a moment’s reflection as to what are at least these deeply 
human conditions which make international arbitration 
inevitable in the near future. For our hopefulness I 
venture to suggest some of these. 

First of all, we are living, I think, in a time which 
might be characterized as a time of contemporaneous 
humanity. There are no more any foreign lands; we 
have a closer feeling toward remote communities than 
our forefathers had toward their fellowmen who lived in 
the next town. We are in the midst of conditions that 
remind us that there are no distant peoples. That which 
goes on in the courts of kings and that which is decided 
in the legislatures of republics comes to us with the 
morning news. The seas which used to separate nation 
from nation are now bridged by the fast-going ships, and 
they are tunnelled by the cables. There was a time 
when nations conceived of themselves as parts of an 
archipelago, thinking that they were only remotely, if 
at all, related to each other, but it has been discovered 
in these later times that there is no such thing as isola- 
tion, that underneath the fluent seas there are the great 
ribs of a continent that make the peoples one. These 
nerve lines of cable communication are not dull, insensate 
threads, but they are the very nerves of the intercommu- 
nication and the interpenetration of life, so that the 
heart-beat of one nation echoes in the bosom of every 
other nation in the world. 

Then out of this contemporaneousness of humanity 
has grown what we might term a community of interests. 
The conception of humanity as an organism in which 
part ministers to part and the sufficiency of some supplies 
the lack of others is pressed home upon us with every 


* Address at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 27, 1903. 
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week’s experience. The wheat crop of Australia affects 
the Dakota farmers, the Board of Trade in the city of 
Chicago is affected by business conditions in Calcutta, 
and Boston finds it convenient to get in touch with 
Bombay. This community of interests has been the 
more emphasized by the increase of uistant travel. As 
one friend has said, “There are multitudes who are 
seeking the world over for perpetual spring.” This very 
quest of the beauties of climate and interesting scenery, 
with its wider study of humanity, has brought about the 
wider interpenetration of the life of one nation with the 
life of another, so that the hitherto prevalent attitude of 
suspicion has been gradually removed; it has melted 
like an ice floe in the summer sea. Mutual acquaintance 
is unifying the nations. 

Another element of the present condition which is so 
widely human is the prevalent charity among the nations. 
“ If one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 
Whether it be a disaster at Martinique in St. Pierre, or 
the famine in India, or the recent atrocious massacre at 
Kishineff, there is the awakening of the heart-beat of 
human sympathy in every nation of the world. So that 
we realize that we have made large advances in the pass- 
ing centuries. There was atime when men said, “ Live! 
that is our business; live, at any cost to others.” With 
a wider tolerance the motto of the nations became, 
“ Live, and let live.” But it has been found that there 
is something better than tolerance, and that is the spirit 
of service, so that the spirit prevailing among the nations 
now is, “ Live, and help live.” [Applause.] We have 
found in our social communities that we cannot stand 
ankle deep in ice water and escape congestion of the 
lungs. We have found in our cities that if the North 
End or the South End is diseased, the best residential 
districts pay tribute. By the laws of human brother- 
hood, if a community is elevated the whole community 
must go up together. 

We find this same truth in our wider nationalism. 
Instead of men being sectionalists to-day, we have some 
noble specimens of statesmanship in our halls of legisla- 
ture who are brave enough and American enough to say 
that they have no opinions upon a certain issue as South- 
erners or as Northerners, but as Americans they have 
something that they are called upon to say. 

These lessons of a larger brotherhood, so well learned 
in smaller interests, compel the application of the same 
spirit in issues which shall take into their purview the 
whole race, and compel the nations to realize that what- 
ever makes for the uplifting of one people makes for the 
uplifting of the race. And so the nations of the world 
in this wider ministry of brotherly love will go up 
together. 

Then, too, there is an interrelation of nation with 
nation along educational lines. It is interesting to real- 
ize that the newest of our American universities has 
among its faculty some of the most noted men of other 
lands. Recently, Professor Munsterberg of Harvard, a 
German, interpreted the New England Seer, Emerson, 
to the students of the new century. Dr. Lorenz of 
Vienna sets the hip of a Chicago child and treats the 
children in many American cities on his way. The 
Rhodes’ Scholarship Fund is particularly significant from 
the educational point of view. There is a mingling of 
thought with thought, as the students of one nation meet 
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and mingle with the students of other nations, so that 
we are coming to know ourselves as members of one 
great family and children of one loving Father. 

How irrelevant, therefore, in such human conditions 
appears war! These tendencies, these great root forces 
that are underground and out of sight, are nevertheless 
producing such growths that. war and conflict and 
bloodshed are made not only irrelevant but impertinent, 
not only impertinent but incongruous, not only incon- 
gruous but impossible! 

Together with these wide commercial and sympathetic 
interests there has been a growth of what we might call 
the race conscience, so that any nation that seeks or con- 
siders for a moment entering into a dispute feels com- 
pelled to justify itself before the conscience of the 
nations. Time was when nations thought more of their 
rights than now; now they are thinking of mutual 
duties. They have come to a finer ethical maturity 
which manifests itself, not in self-assertion or in self- 
adjustment, but in that larger, finer expression of moral 
life — self-sacrifice. 

As we conceive of this maturity of the race life, are 
we not reminded that the great movement toward inter- 
national arbitration in the last hundred years is fulfilling 
in its ramified and beauteous growth the suggestion of 
the impulse of these great imbedded human roots ? 
Conceive of it for a moment. A hundred years ago there 
were practically no issues of great significance submitted 
to arbitration, whereas in the first and second decades of 
the last century there were two or three, in the third 
decade about five, and so rapidly increasing in number 
until in the last decade of the last century fully sixty 
questions of great significance were submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and in the one hundred years fully two hundred 
such questions were submitted to arbitration. 

In the long perspective, do we not see that there has 
been a splendid progress, a progress toward a maturity 
of race life? How we love to see this maturity in the 
individual! We like the fervor of the undergraduate 
at college, with his yell and his enthusiasm when he 
flings his banners and waves his colors in the air. He 
thinks there is no other institution in the world but his 
alma mater under whose splendid classic shades he has 
been working for a while. But that man finds his 
maturity in putting away the childish things of the col- 
lege undergraduate days, and becoming interested in the 
wider cause of education. So it is in a man’s religious 
experience; he may begin as an ardent sectarian, but 
afterward when he conceives of a universal God he be- 
comes interested in the kingdom of God and says little 
about sectarianism. He considers a form of service 
more important than a form of statement. His creed is 
in his deed. 

It is toward this larger maturity that we are forging 
ahead. The nations feel their place in the world for the 
perfecting of the race. We feel the impulse of these 
past ages; we have entered into the labors of others; 
we feel their spirit; we are endowed with their heritage 
and enriched with the investiture of their mantle. Let 
us go on to larger conquests. 

When General U. 8. Grant stood viewing the British 
troops, he said, “They march with the swing of cen- 
turies of conquest.” There was something in the 
rhythmic beat of those triumphant feet that made him 
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think of the centuries of British supremacy. So it seems 
to me there is quivering in the atmosphere about us as 
we look back over these one hundred years of conquest 
in this great cause, a clarion note which summons us to 
‘ Advance !’ 

‘* God bade the sun with golden steps sublime, advance ! 
He whispered in the listening ear of Time, advance ! 

He bade the guiding spirit of the stars 

With lightning speed in silver shining cars 

Along the bright floors of His azure halls, advance ! 
Sun, time and stars obey His voice, and all advance 
Knowledge came down and waved her steady torch, advance! 
Sages proclaimed in many a marble porch, advance! 

As winged lightning leaps from peak to peak, 

The Gaul, the Goth, the Roman and the Greek, 

The painted Briton caught the winged word, and all advance. 


Earth grew young and carolled like a bird, advance ! 


My good friends, and friends of international arbitra- 
tion, may we not catch the rhythmic beat of the century 
of splendid conquest, and move on to a nobler advance! 


Boston in the Peace Movement. 


In the scholarly and noble oration delivered by him 
in Faneuil Hall on the Fourth of July, before the City 
of Boston, on the invitation of the Mayor, Edwin D. 
Mead paid the following worthy tribute to the service 
which Boston has rendered in the international peace 
movement: 





“ But when all this has been said, and when it has 
been granted, I make a larger claim for Boston than that 
of opposition to unworthy wars in the service of the 
great program for the peace and order of the world 
which inspired Jefferson and Franklin and Washington. 
Hers has not been simply the service of criticism, noble 
and imperative as she has felt the critical function to be 
always in the republic, but much more the service of 
construction and of education. Hers is the glory of 
having founded the first influential peace society in the 
world, and of having made herself, from the hour of its 
founding to the present, the most influential seat of 
education in this cause which all men are coming to see 
to-day to be the world’s most commanding cause. A 
month ago we dedicated on our Public Garden, on the 
centennial of the beginning of his great ministry in 
Boston, a statue of William Ellery Channing, It was 
in Channing’s study, on the day after Christmas, 1815, 
that the Massachusetts Peace Society was born; and 
among the many things for which America and the 
world hold Channing i in high honor, he has no greater 
glory than that earned by his life- long service in the 
cause of peace. We remember here to-day that the one 
Fourth of July oration in Boston which is historic and 
ever memorable was that by Charles Sumner in 1845, 
on ‘The True Grandeur of Nations’; and among the 
many things for which the world honors Charles Sum- 
er, it honors him for nothing more than that he was 
true throughout his public life to the ‘declaration of war 
against war’ with which he began it, putting into his 
speeches in the Senate the gospel which Channing 
preached in the pulpit, the gospel of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Sermon on the Mount. It was 
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1820, when he was nine years old, moved by the elo- 
quence of Josiah Quincy, the great mayor, that the boy 
Charles Sumner consecrated himself to the gospel of 
peace; and the life of the man, down to the last hour, 
when he bequeathed a fund to Harvard College for an 
annual prize for the best essay on the methods by which 
war may be permanently superseded, showed how well 
that vow was kept. 

“ We rejoice that the spires of the Old South Meeting 
House and Park Street Church still stand pointing to 
heaven in our busy streets. Among the many things 
which command our reverence for those sacred struc- 
tures, few are more appealing than the fact that within 
their walls at Christmas time for many years, first for a 
long period in the one, and then for a long period in the 
other, were held the annual meetings of the Peace 
Society. It was at the first meeting held in Park Street 
Church, in four years after his Fourth of July 
oration on ‘The True Grandeur of Nations,’ that Sumner 
gave his still greater oration on ‘The War System of 
Nations,’ the most powerful impeachment of war and 
the war spirit, I venture to assert, ever framed in a 
single address by the hand of man. 

“« Channing has paid the fitting tribute to Noah 
Worcester, the great-minded founder of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, and I do not need to doit. Sumner 
has told what he owed and what the world owed to 
William Ladd, the founder of the American Peace 
Society, in which ours was merged, and I do not need 
to do it. Nor shall I tell, for it has been told by others, 
the story of the long campaign of education, by book 
and pamphlet and lecture and convention and what is 
to-day the ablest international journal in the world, by 
which the great cause of the world’s peace and order 
has been promoted here in Boston. 

“Among the twenty-two members of the original 
society formed in Channing’s study were the governor 
of Massachusetts and the president of Harvard College. 
Within four years the membership rose to a thousand, 
and among those in the ranks from 1815 to the present 
have been the noblest spirits of the city and the state. 
Out of its midst came the impulse to the great inter- 
national peace congresses in Europe. The labors of 
men associated with it have done more than any other 
to create the spirit which has made America’s record in 
international arbitration the proudest in the world. It 
has worked steadily for two generations for the tribunal 
finally created at The Hague; and at its initiative the 
Massachusetts Legislature at its last session unanimously 
passed a resolution asking our government to codéperate 
with the governments of Europe in establishing a stated 
international congress, from which in the fullness of 
time it is hoped will develop the organization which will 
perform in some manner for the world legislatively the 
function performed judicially by the Hague Tribunal. 
At the Hague Conference itself no delegation achieved 
more than that of the United States. Its members 
have borne witness that their strength and influence 
were due largely to the strong support and the earnest- 
ness of public opinion here. No meetings in behalf of 
the cause in those critical days were so important as 
those here in Boston; and no individual American did 
so much as Boston’s grand old man, Edward Everett 
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Hale, who, going up and down the country, working 
with voice and pen, speaking often three times a day, 
made younger men blush by his energy and devotion.” 


Anti-War Sentiment in Japan. 


The following editorial translated from the Japanese 
paper, Zhe Ibaraki, by Mr. Gurney Binford, a mission- 
ary at Mito, Japan, gives evidence that some cultivated 
Japanese are thinking out the future of their country on 
higher lines than is the case with those who are anxious 
for war in order to give Japan a high and honorable 
standing among the nations. The article is entitled 
“Curse against a Satanic Principle,” and the writer 
signs himself ‘* White Dressed Youth.” 

“ When fatigue is overcome through fullness of re- 
serve strength, and indolence beaten off by acute activ- 
ity, the nation may always be in fine appearance and 
some good effects may be realized from war. But we 
should remember that the spirit of war is wholly bar- 
barous and uncivilized, and entirely out of accord with 
humanitarianism. 

“There are those who are inciting to war and saying, 
‘Defeat Russia! Defeat Russia!’ Taken as a whole, 
the words of such are the words of one who is crowned 
with a wine cup. Though we think such words, penned 
by irresponsible men who are jolly with drink, are entirely 
unreasonable and have no value in their origin to make 
them worthy of a serious thought, we cannot pass them 
carelessly by with a smoky, cloudy glance, because they 
seem to be calculated to delude the common reader. 
There is no need to say that the hope of the world is 
peace; but how about war? It destroys peace; and is 
it not the object of war to do so? 

“If the men of the world stood apart from each other 
and jealously eyed each other with envy, liable at any 
time with swollen eye, protruding lips and shaking fist 
to make blood flow, how fearful an aspect would human 
life present! We can imagine no darker blot upon civ- 
ilization than for the world to be in such a condition. 

“Patience! patience! What is the use of religion? 
What is the use of ethics and morals? Religion has 
never taught war! Ethics has never advocated Satanism! 
Ilas not morality been able to instil into the mind the 
thought of universal love and benevolence and mercy? 
Weapons of war are truly deadly instruments, and abso- 
lute disarmament is the only final decision for our long 
discussion on the subject. 

‘Does any one say that Russia is fooling us by setting 
aside her promise? Then if they are fooling us in such 
a way, let us be fooled forever. Setting aside a promise, 
faith is already broken; if a man is fooled, already virtue 
is abandoned, already vice is begun, already deception 
is at hand. If Russia under this supposition is not truly 
crazy, then she is not only as a foolish fellow, but also 
outside of human kind, and has become only a beast. If 
our Japan has much mental energy, is it not better to 
put aside whatever disagreeableness there may be, and 
direct and enlighten them (who have gone far from the 
human way)? ‘If we do not touch the gods, the gods 
will not smite us with a curse.’ If the adversary is left 
undisturbed we may overcome him by patient endurance. 
But when we vainly growl and move about in war, the 
people are more and more tired out, the hearts of the 
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people are confused and at last fall into the condition of 
not knowing what todo. However, to break their tyran- 
nical rashness and open their dark understandings, are 
there not many other means (than that of war) ? 

“But let us in a cool, calm manner take a glance at 
the real condition of Russia. Is she not the country with 
which her own Tolstoy is disgusted? Is she not the 
country whose government policy is opposed by the stu- 
dents of her own universities? And does she not have 
wolves in her roads and devils dancing in her out-of-the- 
way-places? To meet such a people and to engage in 
war with such —if we may say —brutish people, is 
surely not a good plan. Wherever we go, as Japanese, 
we should maintain a high standard of virtuous hearted 
manhood. 

“Ah! Mr. Stir-up-to-war, leave off your fever, cool 
your head, and look up to the sky, think profoundly, and 
with enlarged heart there is a place of great understand- 
ing. If any one has different opinions, let me hear them.” 


<< Se- 


Pamphlets Received. 


THE Fikst NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE FRENCH PEACE SOCIETIES. 
French text. Toulouse, France; Imprimerie Lagarde et Sebille. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF AN OFFICIAL EUROPEAN CODE Or PRIVATE IN- 
rERNATIONAL LAW. By Simeon E. Baldwin, LL. D., associate judge of 
the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 

UN TRAITE D’ARBITRAGE PERMANENT ENTRE LA FRANCE ET L’ANGLE- 
TERRE. By Emile Arnaud. Paris: Bureaux de la Justice Internationale, 
14 rue d’Uzes. 

Rocks AHEAD AND BREAKERS AHEAD. By W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 
London: The Peace Society, 47 New Broad Street, E. C. 


THE ARROGANCE OF MEN IN POWER AND THE VIRTUE OF MODESTY. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 





MANAGER WANTED. 


We desire to employ a trustworthy lady or gentleman to 
manage our business in this County and adjoining territory 
Our house is well and favorably known. 


$20.00 Straight Cash Salary and all Expenses paid 
each week by Check direct from Headquarters. 


Expense money advanced; previous experience unnecessary ; 
position permanent. Address, Thomas J. Cooper, Manager, 
1040 Caxton Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE « WHIM.” 


Ernest Crosby (author of “Captain Jinks, Hero”) 
and Benedict Prieth, Editors. 


The “ WHIM” is an artistic monthly magazinelet 
which handles War and Militarism without gloves. 





Price, 5 cents per copy; by the year, 50 cents. 
THE “WHIM,” 80X 288 Newark, N. J. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each correspending committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Corfmittee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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